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ABSTRACT 



This study investigated the ways in which a bilingual's 
choice between the minority first language (LI) and the dominant second 
language (L2) , in this case English, suggests the value the language has for 
the social and in-group identity of the bilingual. Adult bilinguals (n=38) of 
widely varying Ll backgrounds were surveyed concerning their language 
dominance, ethnolinguistic group enclosure, perceived social comparison to 
the L2 group, social contact /networking, and attitude toward the L2 . 

Responses suggest bilinguals' strategies in choosing a language are socially 
conditioned in at least two ways: (1) there is a functional dependence on one 

or the other language in the relevant communicative contexts, and (2) in the 
L2 -dominant society the relative tension between the perceived 
sociolinguistic power of Ll and L2 will lead a bilingual in language choice. 
When the dominant L2 is seen as competing with or undermining the value of 
Ll, the Ll minority mobilizes the forces of its ingroup identity by choosing 
Ll as its crucially important attribute. It is concluded that as the tension 
in power relations between Ll and L2 moves along the sociocultural continuum, 
so does possible accommodation to L2 , its acceptance, anticipated social 
benefits from choosing it, and possibly, its successful learning. A language 
use survey is appended. (Contains 19 references.) (MSE) 
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You are what you speak: language choice in bilinguals as a strategy in power 

relations 

A bilingual’s language choice or code-switching strategy depends on the 
(conscious or unconscious) assessment of the relationship with the interlocutor within a 
particular social context (Gumperz 1976, Beebe and Zuengler 1983, Schumann 1976, 
1978). Similar to Schumann’s acculturation model (1978), two models in social 
psychology treat the choice of language or style as resulting from the speaker’s evaluation 
of the interlocutor in a social context: speech accommodation model (Giles and Smith 
(1979), Giles and St.Clair (1985), Giles and Byrne (1982), Beebe and Giles (1984), and 
the related inter-group model (Giles and Byrne 1982). Based on these two models, this 
paper discusses the ways in which a choice between a minority language (first 
language=Ll) and the dominant language (second language=L2) suggests the value the 
language has for the social and in-group identity of a bilingual speaker. 

The paper reports results obtained on a survey conducted among 38 adult 
bilinguals in Milwaukee, Wisconsin of the following LI backgrounds: Russian, Hmong, 
Laotian, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, Serbo-Croatian, Indonesian, Korean, Polish, and 
Somali. Mean age of the respondents is 24, while their mean age of arrival in the US is 18. 
The survey consists of 3 1 multiple-choice questions, grouped and evaluated within five 
categories: (1) subjects’ language dominance; (2) ethno-linguistic group enclosure; (3) 
perceived social comparison to L2 group; (4) social contact/networking, and (5) attitude 
toward L2. 

The responses on this survey study suggest that bilinguals’ strategies in choosing 
the language are socially conditioned in at least two ways. One is the functional 
dependence on one or the other language in the relevant communicative contexts. The 
other is that in the L2 dominant society the relative tension between the perceived socio- 
linguistic power of LI and L2 will lead a bilingual in language choice. Based on the social 
value of LI or L2 in different contexts, a minority bilingual chooses to converge to L2 or 
diverge from it, maintaining LI or switching between the codes while preserving LI or L2 
as base language. When the dominant L2 is seen as competing with or undermining the 
value of LI, LI minority mobilizes the forces of its ingroup identity by choosing LI as its 
crucially important attribute. 

It is concluded that as the tension in power relations between LI and L2 moves 
along the socio-cultural continuum, so does the possible accommodation to L2, its 
acceptance, anticipated social benefits from choosing it, and, possibly, its successful 
learning. 
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You Are What You Speak: 

Language Choice in Bilinguals as a Strategy in Power Relations 

Aida Martinovic-Zic 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

In a variety of social contexts, appropriate language markers constitute a desired 
norm of communication by which the participants in the speech situation abide. 
Appropriateness of such language features is context-specific and based on the 
participants’ perceptions of the contextual norm, i.e., their knowledge of and sensitivity to 
the interactional rules specific to the situation. While language always serves some 
communicative function, its appropriate form is not motivated only by the communicative 
function per se. On a continuum of language variation, other socio-cultural factors are 
manifested in the levels of formality, registers, genres, and, generally, different Meets’ of 
language use. Together, these contextual factors and the corresponding linguistic features 
indicate that language is molded as much as preserved in every instance of language use. 

In the background of every communicative act lies the participants’ awareness of their 
social identities and demands of a speech situation, even if an utterly schematic one (e g. 
greetings, formulaic requests, apologies, invitations, expressions of gratitude, congra- 
tulations, etc). As a result, lexical choice, phrasing, syntax, tone, or intonation which is 
appropriate in one situation may be inadequate in another. 

The significance of contextual factors for the choice of linguistic norm becomes 
even more transparent when a speaker has to choose between two languages. While 
communicative function leads a bilingual in choosing the language of interaction, it doesn’t 
cover all the social needs fulfilled by language choice in different contexts. Depending on 
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the social circumstances, language carries socio-symbolic meaning for the speaker and 
represents his/her evaluation of the hearer, of the speaker’s own role/position in the verbal 
exchange, as well as of the speech situation as a whole. These evaluations often motivate a 
bilingual to choose one language over the other, to switch strategically at specific points 
during the exchange, or to mix the languages less predictably when speaking to another 
bilingual of the same language background. Language choice, then, becomes a symbol of 
one’s social identity, of the individual’s need to be heard, acknowledged, and positively 
evaluated by others. What one says is shaped by how one says it. 

As a result, a bilingual chooses his/her first language (LI) or a second language 
(L2), or mixes the two based on the (conscious or unconscious) assessment of the 
relationship with the interlocutor within a context. Some important factors which come 
into play are : ethnicity, costs/rewards in the social exchange, assessed interlocutor’s 
motivations/causes for a certain type of behavior (Beebe and Zuengler 1983), ingroup vs. 
outgroup feelings toward interlocutor (Gumperz’s (1976) ‘we’ code vs. ‘they’ code), 
perceived social distance from the interlocutor (power of or over the addressee), and 
perceived solidarity with the interlocutor (presumed closeness, intimacy, or equality). 

Two mutually related social psychological models developed by Giles and his 
collaborators approach choice of language or style from the perspective of the speaker in 
evaluating the interlocutor (Giles and Smith 1979, Giles and St.Clair 1985, Giles and 
Byrne, 1982). According to speech accomodation model, many socio-cognitive reasons 
motivate the speaker to accomodate his/her speech to the speech of the hearer, or to 
decide not to accomodate, maintaining the initially chosen language/style or diverging 
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from the addressee. The inter-group model views speech accomodation in terms of inter- 
group dynamics and social comparison between groups. Language is regarded an 
important component of ingroup identification. “A certain speech style or language can 
often be a necessary attribute for membership for a particular ethnic group, a salient cue 
for inter-ethnic categorisation, an important dimension of ethnic identity, and an ideal 
medium for facilitating intragroup cohesion “ (Giles and Byrne, 1982: 17). For a bilingual 
group member, ‘we’ code may represent an identity symbol in comparison to ‘they’ code, 
which marks a shift toward outgroup identification and a partial or a complete loss of a 
strong ingroup identity. 

In a bilingual (or multilingual) socio-cultural setting, then, attitudinal evaluation of 
one language as opposed to the other will depend on the perceived status of the language 
within and outside a group, which, in turn, reflects in the choice of LI or L2 as an 
identification marker in intergroup relations. Based on the two briefly outlined theoretical 
models in social psychology, this paper discusses the ways in which a bilingual’s choice 
between a minority language (LI) and the dominant language (L2) reflects the value each 
language has for the social identity and the ingroup identity of its speaker. As a pilot study 
on the interaction among patterns of language use, language attitudes and language 
choice, the paper reports results from a survey conducted among adult bilinguals in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The respondents’ native language (LI) is a minority language in 
respect to their second language, English (L2), the majority language of the society in 
which they live. 
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Responses indicate that, in addition to being functionally motivated, the choice of 
LI or L2 for a bilingual of this socio-linguistic profile, depends on the value assigned to 
the language (LI or L2) as an instrument of ingroup and intergroup dynamics. Positive 
intergroup comparison of the LI group to the dominant L2 group co-occurs with a 
positive attitude toward and acceptance of L2 and its culture. In contrast, when LI group 
is evaluated as negatively perceived or threatened by L2 culture, the group’s attitude 
toward L2 and culture is less favorable and reveals the desire to preserve LI and strong 
ingroup bonds. Although there seems to be a generational effect on the bilinguals’ 
willingness to integrate into L2 culture, responses show that the young generation 
assimilates faster, but doesn’t automatically give up on its LI identity. More interestingly, 
the status that LI has for its speakers determines the attitude toward assimilation 
regardless of age. Finally, survey results also have potential implications for more-or-less 
native-like L2 learning in the L2-dominant context. 

1. Introduction : Ethno-linguistic identity and language attitudes 

It is a well-known fact that many social stereotypes have their origin in the way a 
person or, for that matter, a particular social group, speaks. On a continuum of speech 
evaluations from very positive to very negative, language stereotyping is often identified 
with general stereotyping about those whose speech is being evaluated. Speech markers, 
such as accent, intonation, vocabulary, or syntactic structure, characterize a speaker, 
monolingual or bilingual, as a member of a group whose speech is marked by the same 
features. As a result, attitudes toward language markers often reveal attitudes toward the 
group as a whole. While among monolinguals these attitudes depend on the evaluative 
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norms related to dialect, style, register, or slang, bilinguals evaluate and are evaluated on 

the basis of one of the two languages they speak. Romaine (1995) notes 

In many cases bilingualism is viewed negatively and with suspicion. 

Members of the bilingual community often share the negative attitudes 
of monolinguals, often to the point where they discourage their children 
from using the language of the home, when this is different from the one 
used in society at large 
(1995: 288). 

In matched-guise experiments, researchers have tested the attitudes people have 
toward the same person when speaking a different language. Lambert et al. (1960), 
conducted a study in Montreal, Canada, and found that reactions toward English/French 
guises depended on the language they spoke more than on the native language of the 
evaluators. Using evaluative categories such as ‘good/bad’, ‘friendly/unfriendly’, 
‘educated/uneducated’, both English-speaking and French-speaking judges evaluated the 
same person more positively on most traits when he/she spoke English rather than French 
(qtd. in Edwards 1982:22). As noted by Romaine (1995), similar findings have become 
typical in this type of research, confirming “that the minority often accept the stigma 
attached to their way of speaking by the socially dominant majority “ (1995: 189). 

Similar results have been obtained on monolingual language attitude studies in 
social psychology. In Britain, Giles and Powesland (1975, qtd. in Graddol and Swann 
1989: 58) found that speakers of standard British English (RP=Received Pronunciation) 
were evaluated differently from the speakers of a regional dialect. Interestingly, however, 
a positive/negative dichotomy couldn’t be easily applied. Namely, even though speakers of 
high prestige RP standard were evaluated as more intelligent, competent, and educated, 
some other positive attributes were used to categorize speakers of the regional dialect as 
more sincere or likeable. These evaluations show that attitudes toward language markers 
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in speech may vary according to the complex set of symbolic features that such markers 
have for the evaluator. In other words, choice of typical linguistic features or a completely 
different language symbolizes some aspect of social identity of its speaker. 

The importance of language for social identity is evident from the definitions of 

this socio-cognitive concept in the literature on social identity in social psychology. 

Drawing on research on social identity, Giles and Byrne (1982) say the following: 

This knowledge of our category memberships together with the values, 
positive or negative, associated with them, is defined as our social 
identity and has meaning only through social comparison with other 
social groups. Social identity forms an important part of the self- 
concept and it is proposed that we try to achieve a positive sense of 
social identity in such a way as to make our own social group 
distinct from other collectives on valued dimensions (eg. power, econo- 
mic resources, intellectual attributes) 

(Giles and Byrne 1982:19) 

If, as suggested by language attitude studies, the way one speaks influences the 
way one is looked upon, and, further, the way one wants to be looked upon serves as 
impetus for speaking, it is clear that language must be a critical component in one’s self- 
actualization and “sense of one’s own social worth “ (Bourdieu 1991:82). The way one is 
socialized into using language and choosing one style, variety, or language rather than 
another has consequences for one’s social self-evaluation and the way one is perceived by 
others. Since language at the same time reflects group membership/s of the speaker, it 
“can often be a necessary attribute for membership of a particular ethnic group, a salient 
cue for inter-ethnic categorisation, an important dimension of ethnic identity. . .” (Giles and 
Byrne 1982: 17). In no other case can relevance of ethno-linguistic identity seem more 
obvious than when the ingroup language is completely different from the out-group one. 
The choice of ingroup or outgroup language by the ingroup member reveals the degree to 
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which ethno-linguistic identification is important to the speaker and deemed socially 
relevant visa vis the addressee. 

Bilingual code-switching or mixing of the two languages supplies further evidence 
about an individual’s closeness to or distance from his/her group along the ethnolinguistic 
dimension; sometimes, language choice/switch may be a sign of the speaker’s successful 
manipulation of his/her ethnolinguistic identity aimed at winning the approval of the same 
ethnic group. Bourdieu’s (1991:68) mayor ofPau who spoke his native dialect Beamais to 
the audience of the same ethno-linguistic identity is an example of a strategic monolingual 
switch strengthening the ethnic ingroup feeling between the mayor and his addressees. 

Both speech accomodation and intergroup models stress the importance of the 
speaker’s need for positive comparison to and the social approval by the addressee (Giles 
and Smith 1979; Bell 1984). While speech accomodation theory emphasizes the individual 
speakers’ accomodation of their speech to the hearer, intergroup theory (Giles and Byrne 
1982) deals with language as an aspect of ingroup ethno-linguistic identity in comparison 
to other relevant outgroups. Giles’s theoretical proposals have also been applied to 
language variation and language learning phenomena in second language acquisition 
(Beebe 1980, Beebe and Zuengler 1983, Beebe and Giles 1984, Giles and Byrne 1982). 

Three theoretical concepts are significant in the style/language accomodation 
model: (a) convergence to the addressee, (b) maintenance of the speaker’s style/language, 
and (c) divergence from the style/language of the hearer. When viewed as psychological 
phenomena in varying levels of bilingualism, the strategies of convergence and divergence 
“reflect the speaker’s motivation to accomodate, rather than an ability to do so” (Beebe 
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and Giles 1984:23). However, these strategies are not absolute and straightforward in all 
interactions, they can be manipulated or used in other psychologically complex ways, 
depending on the speaker’s anticipation of the hearer’s evaluation of any one of them. For 
example, too much convergence may be interpreted as patronizing and divergence may not 
be disapproved of (Giles and Smith 1979, qtd. in Bell 1984:162). 

In support of the speech accomodation model. Bell (1984: 158) claims that “if a 
linguistic variable has no inter-speaker variation, it will have no intra-speaker variation”, 
citing language learning, language loss, and bilingualism as evidence. When one takes the 
speaker’s ethno-linguistic identity and language-related attitudes into account, it can be 
noted that in language contact situations or in bilingual language choice, both variation 
types operate simultaneously, each drawing on and feeding into the other. An individual’s 
decision to speak LI or L2 is dependent upon the interlocutor, additionally, the choice 
depends on the speaker’s linguistic ability to speak the two languages, and the motivation 
to choose between them depends on the value such a choice has for the speaker’s self- 
evaluation in a given situation. As a result, when two languages are in contact over a 
longer period of time, convergence leads to Li’s shift toward L2 (approximation to L2 ; 
gradual loss of LI), divergence, on the other hand, contributes to substratum changes 
(development of L2 with LI grammar), pidgins, and, eventually, creoles. 

Giles’s intergroup theory, together with other social-psychological models of 
second language acquistion (Gardner 1979, Clement 1980), relies on group factors such as 
“the strength of ethnic identification, notions of intergroup comparison, and the desire for 
the positively- valued ethnic distinctiveness” (Giles and Byrne 1982:26). Within the context 
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of second language acquisition, the intergroup model outlines intergroup conditions which 
influence acquisition of the dominant group’s language (L2) by the minority LI groups. 
According to the model, favorable L2 learning conditions exist when: (a) LI ingroup 
identification is weak; (b) when LI is not a salient group membership attribute; (c) when 
perceived ingroup vitality is low; (d) when in-group boundaries are soft and open; 

(e) when interethnic comparisons to L2 group are not marked by inferiority; and (f) when 
strong identification exists with many other social categories, each providing adequate 
group identities and intragroup status. All these factors indicate weak ingroup identity and 
a low ingroup member identification. In contrast, unfavorable L2 learning conditions are 
marked by opposite ingroup features, i.e. high in-group identification (Giles and Byrne 
1984:34-5). 

Based on the saliency that a minority LI has for a bilingual’s sense of ethno- 
linguistic identification, the bilingual’s choice of LI or the majority L2 will reflect power 
relations between ‘we’code (LI) and ‘they’ code (L2) respectively. Power relations are 
created in the relative tension between the perceived socio-linguistic values/statuses that 
each of the two languages has for the speaker (LI group member). This proposition sets 
forth a set of hypotheses for this survey study. 

2. Hypotheses 

2.1. Functional/instrumental language choice will be domain-motivated (L2 in L2 
contexts/situations/topics; LI in others). 

2.2. The speaker’s evaluation of L2 will depend on both its communicative and 
symbolic status with respect to LI. Such evaluation will manifest in the following ways: 
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(A) When L2 is the dominant language in the society, positively evaluated status of 
L2 will result in a shift toward L2 as well as in L2-based mixing (lexical/structural 
borrowing) in the use of LI. 

Negatively evaluated status of L2 (as dominant at the expense of LI; or due to the 
lack of relevant out-group communication) will result in LI maintenance or ‘imperfect’ L2 
forms (e. g. pidginization, fossilization). 

3. Method 

The language attitude/use survey was conducted at three Milwaukee locations: the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, in the residential area of Shorewood, and, with the 
help from one respondent, in Milwaukee County. The survey was based on Schumann’s 
aculturation model (1978) and Giles and Byrne’s (1982) intergroup approach to second 
language learning and adapted from Hansen’s (1989) study of the effect of acculturation 
model on second language acquisition. The questionnaire consists of 3 1 questions, 5 of 
which were aimed at general social categories: respondents’ native language (LI), age, 
age of arrival in the US, education, occupational status, percentage of LI or L2 language 
use related to occupational status (1-5). Out of the remaining 26 questions, 20 were close- 
ended (multiple-choice), whereas 6 were open-ended (questions on language mixing, 
reasons for/against LI maintenance in family, and about multiple group memberships). 
Most close-ended questions had 4 subcomponents (a-d), ranging from 3 (a-c) to 7 (a-g) 
options. 
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The total number of respondents was 38 (n=38), of the following LI backgrounds: 
Russian (n=10), Hmong (n=7), Laotian (n=4), Chinese (n=4), Japanese (n=3), Malay 
(n=3), Serbo-Croatian (n=3), Indonesian (n=l), Korean (n=l), Polish (n=l), Somali (n=l). 
76 % of all respondents (n=29) are undergraduate students at the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. 9 respondents (24 %) were from the residental areas in Shorewood and west 
Milwaukee (Russian n=5; Hmong n=4). The majority of the subjects (71 %) are long-term 
residents in the US (n=27), while the rest (n=l 1) are international students (29 %). While 
the respondents’ bilingual L2 proficiency varies, most of them can be called developing 
bilinguals, or, alternatively, L2 learners. A very small number of respondents 
(approximately 10 %) are balanced bilinguals, with the same proficiency levels in both LI 
and L2. 

4. Procedure 

In deciding what method of measurement to use in the analysis, I was confronted 
with two problems. One was that I wanted to analyze the answers on close-ended 
questions across the informants, following intergroup (Giles and Byrne 1982) and 
acculturation models (Schumann 1978). The other was that specific answers to open- 
ended questions, as well as some close-ended ones, demanded individual attention and that 
it seemed better to describe and compare them individually rather than across subjects. 

The fact that the survey targeted language evaluation, use, and attitude made it more 
difficult to formalize the analysis. My dilemma was confirmed in Romaine (1995), who 
says “The translation of the notion of ‘attitude’ from the subjective domain into something 
objectively measureable and therefore more easily comparable is a common problem in any 
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